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of a rofe : out of the flower-cup, which is divided into feveral 
segments, rifes the pointal, which becomes a fruit, (haped like 
a bonnet, having a (hell almoft globular, which is divided 
into three cells, in each of which is contained a roundifh 
feed. 1 his is by many perfons fuppofed to be the plant from 
which our Saviour’s crown of thorns was compofed. Miller. 

Chroma tick, adj . [x^a^x, colour, J 

1. Relating to colour. 

I am now come to the third part of painting, which is called 
the chromatic k, or colouring. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy. 

2 . Relating to a certain fpecies of antient mufic, now unknown. 

^ It was obferved he never touched his lyre in fuch a truly 

chromaiick and enharmonick manner, as upon that occafion. 

Arbuth. and Pope s Mart . Scriblerus. 

CHRONICAL. ) j. rr , . 

Chro'nick. $ ad J ' t from time -3 

A chronical diftemper is of length ; as dropfies, Afthma’s, 
and the like. Quincy. 

Of difeafes fome are chronical , and of long duration ; as 
quartan e agues, fcurvy, fsfc. wherein we defer° the cure unto 
more advantageous feafons. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

The lady’s ufe of all thefe excellencies is to divert the old 
man, when he is out of the pangs of a chronical diftemper. 

CHRONICLE. n f [< chronique , Fr. from ^ fiL, time.] 

1 . A regifter or account of events in order of time. 

No more yet of this 3 
For ’tis a chronicle of day by day. 

Not a relation for a breakfaft. Shakefp. Tembeft. 

2. A hiftory. Jr 

You lean too confidently on thofe Irifh chronicles , which 
aie mo ft fabulous and forged. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If from the field I fhould return once more, 

I arid my fword will earn my chronicle. Shak. Ant . andCleop. 

I m traduc d by tongues, which neither knows 
My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I give up to hiftorians the generals and heroes which crowd 
their annals, together with thofe which you are to produce 
for the Britifti chronicle. Dryden. 

To Chro'nicle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To record in chronicle, or hiftory. 

This to rehearfe, fhould rather be to chronicle times than 
to fearch into reformation of abufes in that realm. Sperif. Irel. 

2. To regifter 3 to record. 

For now the devil, that told me I did well, 

Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Love is your mafter ; for he matters you : 

And he that is fo yoked by a fool, 

Methinks, fhould not be chronicled for wife. Shakefp. 

I fhall be the jeft of the town ; nay, in two days I expedl to 
be chronicled in ditty, and fung in woful ballad. Cong. Old Bat. 

Ch ro'nicler. n. f [from chronicle .] 

1 . A writer of chronicles ; a recorder of events in order of time. 

Here gathering chroniclers, and bythemftand 
Giddy fantaftick poets of each land. Donne. 

2. A hiftorian; one that keeps up the memory of things paft. 

I do herein rely upon thefe bards, or Irifh chroniclers. Spenf. 
This cuftom was held by the druids and bards of our an- 
tient Britons, and of latter times by the Irifh chroniclers , 
called rimers. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Ch roV’OGRAM. n. f time, and to write.] An 

infeription including the date of any action. 

Of this kind the following is an example: 

Gloria laufque Deo, f iftCLosVM in faecTla funt. 

A chronograrnmatical verfe, which includes not only this 
year i66c, but numerical letters enough to reach above a 
thoufand years further, until the year 2867. Howel’s Parley. 

Ch ronogramma'tical. adj. [from chronogram ] Belonging 
to a chronogram. See the laft example. 

Ch ronogra'mmatist. n. f [from chronogram ] A writer of 
chronograms. 

There are foreign univerfities, where, as you praife a man 
in England for being an excellent philofopher or poet, it is an 
ordinary char after to be a great chronogrammatijl. Addifon. 

Ch ronoYoger. n. f time, and \by<&, doftrine ] He 

that ftudies or explains the fcience of computing paft time, or 
of ranging paft events according to their proper years. 

Chronologers differ among themfelves about moft great 
epocha’s. Holder on Time. 

Chronological, adj. [from chronology .] Relating to the 
doftrine of time. 

Thus much touching the chronological account of fome times 
and things paft, without confining myfelf to the exaftnefs of 
years. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Chronologically, adv. [from chronological .] In a chrono- 
logical manner ; according to the laws or rules of chronology 3 
according to the exaft feries of time. 

ChronoYogist. n.f [See Chronologer.] One that ftudies 
or explains time; one that ranges paft events according to th? 
order of time ; a chronologer. 

According to thefe chronologifls, the prophecy of the Rabin 
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that the world fhould laft but fix thoufand 
disproved. 



'.and years, has been Ions 
brnm’s Vulgar EnU 


to belvoidir 6 ' noife and duft 

Chrono'logy. n.f. time, and XoV«s dofirifA' Ye 
fcience of computing and adjufting the periods of tii J* 
the revolution of the fun and moon , and of computing timt 
paft, and referring each event to the proper year. D 
And the meafure of the year not being; fo nerfeftlv 
to the ancients, rendered it very difficult for them to^ranfmit 
a t ^ chronology to fucceeding ages. Holder on Time 

Where I allude to the cuftoms of the Greeks, I believe T 
may be juftified by the ftrifteft chronology ; though a poet is 
not obliged to the rules that confine an hiftorian. p r ‘ l0r 

A Chronometer. * f. [**** and ^0,] An inftrument £ 
tlie exaft meniuration of time. 

According to obfervation made with a pendulum chronome • 
er, a bullet, at its firft difeharge, flies five hundred and ten 
yards in five half feconds. Derham’s Phyfico-Iheoh 

Chrysalis, n.f [from x^o-®*, gold, becaufe of the o-olden 
colour in the nymphae of fome infefts.j 

A term ufed by fome naturalifts for aurelia, or the firft ap. 
parent change of the maggot of any fpecies of infefts. Chamb. 

Chry solite. n. f [xf<?&, gold, and a ftone.] 

A precious ftone of a dufky green, with a caft of yellow. 

Woodward’s Meth. Fff, 
Such another world, x 
Of one intire and perfeft chryfolite , 

I’d not have fold her for. ' Shakefp Othello. 

If metal, part feem’d gold, part filver clear : 

If ftone, carbuncle moft, or chryfolite. Milt. Par. Lofl, b. iii. 

ChRv soYr asus. n.f. [%£t >?<&>, gold, and prafmus, green ] A 
precious ftone of a yellow colour, approaching to screen. 

The ninth a topaz, the tenth a ckryfoprafus . Rev. xxi. 20. 

CHUB, n.f [from cop, a great head, Skinner. ] A river fifti, 
i he chevm. 

The chub is in prime from Midmay to Candlemas, but beft 
in winter. He is full of fmall bones: he eats waterifh; not 
firm, but limp and taftelefs : neverthelefs, he may be fo drefled 
as to make him very good meat. Waltons Angler. 

ChuGbed. adj. [from chub/] Big-headed like a chub. 

To CHUCK, v. n. [A word probably formed in imitation of 
the found that it expreffes ; or perhaps corrupted from chick. ] 

^ To make a noife like a hen, when fhe calls her chickens. 

To Chuck, v. a. 

1. To call as a hen calls her young. 

Then crowing, clapp’d his wings, th’ appointed call. 

To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden’ s Fables. 

2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, fo as to make the 
mouth ftrike together. 

Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a fmile, and 
cry, ay, the boy takes after his mother’s relations. Cong. 0 . B. 

Chuck, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a hen. 

He made the chuck four or five times, that people ufe to 
make to chickens when they call them. Temple. 

2. A word of endearment, corrupted from chicken or chick. 

Come, your promife. What promife, chuck? Sh. Othello. 

3. A fudden fmall noife. 

Chuck-farthing, n.f. [ chuck and farthing . ] A play, at 
which the money falls with a chuck into the hole beneath. 

He loft his money at chuck-farthing, fhuffle-cap, and all- 
fours. Arbuthnot’ s Hiftory of John Bull. 

To ChuGkle. v.n. [fchaecken,D\it.] To laugh vehemently; 
to laugh convullively. 

What tale fhall I to my old father tell ? 

’Twill make him chuckle thou’rt bellow’d fo well. Dryd. 

She to intrigues was e’en hard hearted ; 

She chuckl’d when a bawd was carted. Prior. 

To ChuGkle. v. a. [from chuck.] 

1. T* call as a hen. 

I am not far from the women’s apartment, I am fure; and 
if thefe birds are within diftance, here’s that will chuckle ’em 
together. Dryden’ s Don Sehaftian. 

2. To cocker; to fondle. 

Your confeffor, that parcel of holy guts and garbidge ; he 
muft chuckle you, and moan you. Dryden’ s Spanijh Fryar. 

ChuYt. n. f [probably from To chew.] An old word, as it 
feems, for forced meat. 

As for chuets , which are likewife minced meat, inftead of 
butter and fat, it were good to moiften them partly with 
cream, or almond or piftacho milk. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 54 * 

CHUFF, n.f. [A word of uncertain derivation ; perhaps cor- 
rupted from chub , or derived from kwf, VVelfh, a frock.] A 
coarfe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone ? No, ye 
chuff's, I would your ftore were here. Shakef Henry lv . 

A lels generous chuff than this in the fable, would have 
hugged his bags to the laft. L EJlrange. 

ChuYfily. adv. [from chuff}.] Surlily; ftomachfully. 

John anfwered chuff ly. ClariJJa. 

ChuYfjness. n.f. [from chiffy] Clownifhncfs ; furlinefs. 

s J J ChuYfy. 
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Chu'ffy. adj. [from chuff.] Blunt; b 

Chum. n.f. {cbm, Armorick, to live together.] A cliam 

fellow ; a term ufed in the univerfities. ,, , 

Chump n.f A thick heavy piece of wood, lefs than a block. 
When one is battered to fhivers, they can quickly, of a 


chum p of wood, accommodate ‘hemfelveswiA anofter. 
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CHURCH, n.f. [cipce, Sax. *»{«*«•] , , .. 

The collective body of chriftians, ufually termed the cati 

The church being a fupernatural fociety, doth differ from 
natural focieties in this ; that tire perfons unto whom we aiio- 
ciate ourfelves in the one, are men, limply confidered as men ; 
but they to whom we be joined in the other, are God, angels, 
and holy men. Hooker, b. u p. fi- 

t. The body of chriftians adhering to one particular opinion, 

or form of worfhip. 

The church is a religious affembiy, or the large fair building 
where they meet; and fometimes the fame word means a 
fynod of bifliops, or of prefbyters; and in fome places it is 
the pope and a general council. Watts’s Logic k. 

2. The place which chriftians confecrate to the worfhip or 

God. T , 

That churches were confecrated unto none but the .Lord 
Only, the very general name chiefly doth fufficiently ftiew . 
church doth fignify no other thing than the Lord’s houfe. Flook. 

Tho’ you unty the wiiids, and let them fight 
Again ft the churches. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

4. It is ufed frequently in conjunftion with other words ; as 
church-member, the member of a church ; church-power, 
fpiritual or ecclefiaftical authority. 

To Church, v. a. [from the noun.] To perform with any 
one the office of returning thanks in the church, after any 
fignal deliverance, as from the danger of childbirth. 

Church-ale. n.f. [from church and ale.] A wake, or feaft, 
commemoratory of the dedication of the church. 

For the church-ale , two young men of the parifh are yearly 
chofen to be wardens, who make colleftion among the pa- 
rifhioners of what provifion it pleafeth them to beftow. Carew. 

Church- At tire, n.f The habit in which men officiate at 
divine fervice. 

Thefe and fuch like were their difeourfes, touching that 
church-attire , which with us for the moft part is ufed in pub- 
lick prayer. Hooker, b. v. f 29. 

Church-authority, n.f. Ecclefiaftical power; fpiritual 
jurifdiftion. 

In this point of church-authority , I have fitted all the little 
feraps alleged. Atterbury. 

Ch urch-burial. n.f. Burial according to the rites of the 
church. 

The bifhop has the care of feeing that all chriftians, after 
their deaths, be not denied church-burial, according to the 
ufage and cuftom of the place. Ayiiffe’s Paergon . 

Church-founder, n.f. He that builds or endows a church. 
Whether emperors or bifhops in thofe days were church- 
founders, the folemn dedication of churches they thought not 
to be a work in itfelf either vain or fuperftitious. Hooker. 

Ch urchman. n.f \church and man.] 

1 . An ecclefiaftic ; a clergyman ; one that minifters in facred 

things. 

if any thing be offered to you touching the church and 
churchmen, or church-government, rely not only upon your- 
Mf- Bacon’s Advice to Villers. 

A very difficult work to do, to reform and reduce a church 
into order, that had been fo long negle&ed, and that was fo 
ill filled by many weak and more wilful churchmen. Clarend. 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 

Thefe marks of church and churchmen he defign’d. 

And living taught, and dying left behind. Dryden’ s Fables . 

2. An adherent to the church of England. 

Chijrch-wardens n.f [See Warden.] Are officers yearly 

chofen, by the confent of the minifter and pariftiioners, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of each place, to look to the church, 
church-yard, and fuch things as belong to both ; and to ob- 
ferve the behaviour of the pariftiioners, for fuch faults as ap- 
pertain to the jurifdiaion or cenfure of the ecclefiaftical court. 

1 hey are a kind of corporation, enabled bylaw to fue for any 
thing belonging to their chinch, or poor of their parifh. Coivel 
. j, here hkewife church-wardens, of the graveft men 

m the P anfh > be appointed, as they be here in England. Spenf. 

- eaft on the filver, and give us the farthings. Gav 

in wS D ’l H ' (' 7 hC gr ° Und ad J oinin g to the church, 
in wmch the dead are buried ; a cemetery. 

' I am almoft afraid to ftand alone 
i° r f in the churchyard , yet I will adventure. Shakefbeare 

fu-ne Te' enT’ f h ‘ T ^ b “ ry much > the earth will c 

No nl P V n / ar f ?°/ ter time than other earth will. Ba 
XT " ■ lacred from fuch tops is barr’d ; 

CHURL 77 U rr p Ch, f rC Q h rn ° re ^ fe tbanPaul ’ s ^urchyard. Pop 

sat zLgss, h *"■* 


con- 

con. 


One of the bafer fort, which they can couns, im- 

proved for his oath, anfwered confidently; that his loG com- 
manded him. Spenfer’ s State of Ireland, 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 

All the pow’r this charm doth owe. Shak. Midf. Plight sure 
From this light caufe th’ infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to mifehief, hate, and wars. Dryd. Ain, 

2 . A rude; furly, ill-bred man. 

A churl’s courtefy rarely comes, but either for gain of 
falftiood. Sidnty P Hi 

3. A mifer; a niggard; a felfifh or greedy wretch. 

Poifon, I fee, hath been his timelefs end ! 

O churl, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 

To help me after; Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

ChuYlish. adj. [from churl] 

1. Rude; brutal; harfti; auftere; four; mercilefs; unkind; 
uncivil. 

A fea of melting pearl, which fome call tears* 

Thofe at her father’s churlijh feet fhe tender’d. Shakefp » 

The interruption of their churlifo drums 
Cuts off more circumftance : they are at hand 
To parly, or to fight. Shakefp. King John „ 

A lion in love with a lafs, defired her father’s confent. The 
anfwer was churlijh fenough. He’d never marry his daughter to 
a brute. L’ EJlrange' s Fables « 

He the purfuit of churlijh beafts, 

Preferr’d to fleeping on her breafts. Waller <, 

2. Selfifh ; avaritious. 

The man was churlijh and evil in his doings. 1 Sa. xxv. 3; 

This fullen churlijh thief, 

Had all his mind plac’d upon Mully’s beef. King s M. of M„ 

3. [Of things.] Unpliant; crofs-grained; unmanageable; harlh; 
not yielding. 

If there be emiffion of fpirit, the body of the metal will be 
hard and churlifb. Bacon s Nat. Hift . N®. 326. 

The Cornifti men were become, like metal often fired and 
quenched, churlijh , and that would fooner break than bow. 

Bacon s Henry VII. 

In the hundreds of Effex they have a very churlijh blue 
clay. Mortimer’s Husbandry. \ 

4. Intradlable 3 vexatious: 

Will you again unknit 

This churlijh knot of all abhorred war. Shakefp . Henry IV„ 
Spain found the war fo churlijh and longfome, as they found 
they fhould confume themfelves in an endlefs war. Bacon 0 

Spreads a path clear as the day. 

Where no churlijh rub fays nay. Crajhawi 

Cku'rliskly. adv. [from churlijh.] Rudely; brutally. 

To the oak, now regnant, the olive did churlijhly put over 
the fon for a reward of the fervice of his fire. Howel’s Voc. For. 

ChuYlishness. n.f [from churlijh ; cyplrpcnepye, Saxon.] 
Brutality ; ruggednefs of manner. 

Better is the churlijhnefs of a irian than a courteous woman. 

Ecclus. xlii. 14: 

In the churlijhnefs of fortune, a poor honeft man fuffers in 
this world. . L’ EJlrange. 

Chur me. n. f [more properly chirm , from the Saxon cypme, 
a clamour or noife ; as to chirre is to coo as a turtle.] A con- 
fufed found ; a noife. 

He was conveyed to the Tower with the churme of a 
thoufand taunts and reproaches. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

A CHURN, n.f. [properly chern, from kern, Dut. cejiene, Sax.] 
The veffel in which the butter is, by long and violent agita- 
tion, coagulated and feparated from the ferous parts of° the 
milk. 

Her auk ward fift did ne’er employ the chum. Gay’s Paft „• 

To Churn, v.a. [ kernen , Dutch.] 

1. To agitate or fhake any thing by a violent motion. 

Perchance he fpoke ndt ; but 
Like a full acorn’d boar, a churning on. 

Cried ° h * Shakefp . 

Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found. 

And part he chuYns, and part befoams the ground. Dry’en . 
Churn d in his teeth, the foamy venom rofe. Ad. Ov. Met. 

_ . e njcchanifm of nature, in converting our aliment, con- 

lilts m mixing with it animal juices, and, in the a&ion of the 
iohd parts, churning them together. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2. 1 o make butter by agitating the milk. 

The churning of milk bringeth forth butter. Prov. xxx. 

You may try the force of imagination, upon ftayino- the 
corning of butter after the churning. Bacon’s Nat. ////?. 

Churrworm. n.f. [from cypjian. Sax.] An infeft that turns 
about nimbly; called alfo a fancricket. Skinner , Philips. 

To Chuse. See To Choose. ^ 

[from c¥f ° Belonging to ch ? le > ccn - 

When the fpirits of the chyle have half fermented the chy- 
lawus mafs, it has the ftate of drink, not ripened by fermen- 

™ e( U The white juice formed^n theftomach 

Wood ment> and Awards changed into 

This 




